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IS ORATORY DEAD? 
I’ a few months Kansas high school students will be engaged in a speech 


activity known as the “State Oratory Contest.” Perhaps you have rec- 
ently heard the question raised, are such contests out of date? 

Part of the criticism of oratory derives from a misunderstanding of 
the term. As you see the word, “oratory,” you may call up visions of emo- 
tional display, memorized gestures and artificial overtones. Such concep- 
tions are the result of ill-advised and poorly trained students of the art. | 

For twenty centuries “orators” have been “public speakers who ener- 
gize and humanize the truth.” True orators were those effective speakers ' 
who, upon decisive occasions, analyzed important issues of the day and I 
proposed solutions designed for the common good of both the speaker and 
his listeners. .The manner in which such speakers adapted their material 
to the needs and thoughts of discriminating audiences and their method of 
presenting these ideas have been the major concern of students of oratory. 

In the early days of America’s national life, because of the lack of fa- | 
cilities for entertainment, considerable interest was aroused in the demon-— J 
strative speech—the dedication of a Bunker Hill Monument or a Gettysburg 
battlefield. In spite of the probability of lessened interest in such “occas- 
ional” addresses, demonstrative speaking is only one of three great classi- 
fications of oratory; the other two are “judicial” and “deliberative.” Con- 
cerning judicial speaking need we say more than that public interest in 
statements made at our recent trials of “war-criminals” and “Communists” 
is certainly not dead. The names of Jackson and Medina have become 
national by-words. Deliberative oratory includes speeches on the formation 
of policies—from the professional lecture on using the microscope to the 
President’s address on the “Welfare State.” 

If you are a follower of Beard or Karl Marx, you may believe that 
decisions of great importance are directed’ primarily by empty stomachs. 
If you are a superficial reader of Freudian psychology, you may regard man 
as a creature responding mainly in terms of sex-drives. Being neither 
a Marxist nor a Freudian, your editor is of the opinion that human thought 
and conduct are influenced today, as much as ever, by public speakers en- 
gaging in the process of persuading their audiences to do what they believe 
needs to be done. Something to be feared is the appeal of the radio super- 
salesman to the “great unwashed.” 

The misconception of “oratory” as an exercise in stilted language and 
artificial gestures is, or should be, dead; the issues which were current in 
America’s “Golden Age of Oratory” may be dead; but the need for stating 
clearly one’s solutions to important public problems is not dead. The need 
for gaining the attention of a dilatory citizenry is not dead. The need for ' 
well-prepared speeches by trained jurists, capable ministers, educators, , 
scientists and statesmen is not dead. The need for true oratory is not dead. 
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Bermy erator 
*DONALD H. ECROYD 


enry Wallace is not the first one who has passed the hat in a political 
H campaign! Jerry Simpson did that out in Kansas years ago. We rarely 

hear much about him any more, but “Sockless Jerry” was one of Kansas’ 
most fabulous characters in the 90’s. His colorful oratory, his clear shrewd 
thinking, and his seemingly endless stock of good stories made him one of 
the most feared and respected congressmen Kansas has ever sent to Wash- 
ington. 

When the Populists first nominated Jerry to Congress from Kansas’ 
famous “Big Seventh,” however, the expense of campaigning posed a real 
problem for him. In the first piace, the “Big Seventh” was a tremendous 
district. It stretched from the Union Pacific Railway south to Oklahoma 
and all the way from Wichita west to the Colorado line. In the second 
place, Jerry Simpson had no money. So two of his friends put big wooden 
bows across a spring-seat wagon to hold aloft billowing canvas and make 
a shield against the prairie sun, and the three of them set out to defeat 
the Republican nominee, James R. Hallowell. 

Every place that Jerry spoke he passed the hat. He had to! And he 
was such a powerful speaker that he made all of his expenses, got himself 
elected, and is said to have made a little money besides. 

1890 was a great campaign year in Kansas. A political campaign then 
was much more important that it is now, for it was about the only chance 
the country man had to get in on the culture of his day. There was no radio, 
of course. There were no telephones: yet either. There was not even rural 
free delivery. Times were bad, and not many people could afford to buy 
magazines or books. So everybody joined in the campaign with a zest that 
can hardly be imagined today. 

Party spirit ran high in 1890. Neighbors who had been friends for 
years would stop speaking until after election. Families were split on party 
lines. Ministers lost their charges when they became populists, and the 
colleges were reputed to be hotbeds of revolt. And through it all, Jerry 
Simpson remained the man of the hour. 

Men dressed much more “fancily” in those days than they do now— 
particularly lawyers. They wore stiff collars and flowing ties. They liked 
to speak on the platform in a full-cut Prince Albert coat. They often wore 
a tall silk hat and carried a light walking stick. The badge of distinction 
was to have great chains of gold across the vest front, and, if at all possible, 
to wear diamonds. This was the sort of costume Hallowell wore to speak 
to the farmers of Kansas. To them he must have looked the “stunning dude.” 
No wonder they chuckled and remembered it with a sarcastic smile when 
Jerry dubbed him “Prince Hal.” 

Jerry was more to their liking. He always described his business as 
that of “general politician and farmer.” But his square-jawed, lean face 
was also tanned from twenty-five years on Great Lakes steamers, and’ from 
service in the 12th Illinois infantry. He was “one of them” through and 
through. Like them he was a farmer. Like them, he was an “old soldier.” 
And, like them, he had no money. 

His friends sometimes compared him to Lincoln, but his enemies said 


* Donald Ecroyd is Assistant Professor of Speech at the University of Alabama. He was born 
Qnd reared in Kansas, took part in high school and college debating in Konsas, and wrote 
his Doctor’s Dissertation at the State University of lowa on Kansas Populist Oratory. 
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he was a clown and an ignoramus. To prove 12; 


out that sometimes he couldn’t even spell the name of his own home town, *, 


Medicine Lodge. Then Jerry would smile that slow, sure smile of his that 
was later to infuriate them on the floor of the House of Representatives, and 
he would say, “I wouldn’t give a cent for a man who couldn’t spell a word 
more than one way.” 

No one is quite sure just how Jerry got that nick-name, “Sockless.” 
It is generally agreed, however, that he brought it on himself. While poking 
fun at Hallowell one time, he is reputed to have said, “My opponent, Prince 
Hal, I am told, wears silk underwear. Gentlernen and ladies, I can prove 
to you that I wear none at all!” And then he proceeded to roll up his pant 
leg and display a shin, unencumbered by the usual “longies,” much to 
everybody’s embarrassed merriment. Murdock of the Wichita Eagle wrote 
the incident up, but decided there might be nothing funny about “under- 
wear” in Puritan Kansas. Thus he changed the item to socks, and the name, 
“Sockless Jerry,’”’ was born. 

Both Jerry and “Prince Hal” were experienced speakers, and the Re- 
publicans sought a series of debates between them. Jerry agreed, and the 
first one was held at Larned. It was the last, as well. Jerry held the aud- 
ience in the palm of his hand with his well-aimed stories; he quoted Repub- 
lican authorities and made them look foolish; he appealed to the farmers 
in terms that they clearly understood. Hallowell was so badly defeated 
that during Jerry’s speech, the “Prince” is reported to have edged off the 
stage out of sight of the audience. His friends would not let another meet- 


ing come about. 

Jerry was a master of rough-and-tumble debate. He had a marvelous 
memory, an incisive mind, and an inexhaustible fund of stories that could 
be applied to almost any problem. He kept his audience with him from the 
moment he appeared and stood there looking at them with that famous 
“Simpson grin” until the moment he left the well-skinned carcasses of his 
opponents lying on the empty stage. He was an inveterate reader, and he 
chucked his speeches full of illustrations. Once, when accused of stealing 
almost wholesale an especially eloquent passage in an address he delivered 
in Topeka, he calmly replied, “I put in the quotation marks, but you could 
not see them.” 

Jerry was anticipated in Congress as a joke, but in his six long years 
in Washington he failed to fulfill that role. Speaker Tom Reed, Iowa’s 
famed Dolliver, and others of his colleagues came to admire and respect, 
even to fear him. He completely devastated Dingley, the tariff maker, one 
time in a debate by asking him why it was, when he was such a friend of 
protection, that he bought his silk hats in England. He then proceeded to 
demonstrate the truth of his accusation by holding up Dingley’s hat and 
showing an English trade-mark inside. Dingley, fumbling for a reply, 
finally explained that the hat had been bought in America, but that the 
merchant had inserted the English label to help in its sale. Simpson then 
drawled, “Is it moral to aid such deceitful men by buying our hats of them?” 

Jerry was a “Single Taxer.” He also fought for years against the 
banking system of his day, the railroads, “Wall Street,” and the Republican 
Party. He was sincerely and earnestly radical, yet he urged reform with 
a disarming tact and a pungent, keen sharpness of thought that won for 
his ideas a hearing and finally a grudging admiration. Much of what Jerry 
supported, which was condemned by the “thinking people” of his day, 
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to pes. We noWhave direc lection! Senators, example 
and governmental regulation of the railroads through the I. C. C. We have 
a Triple-A farm program, a federal income tax, woman suffrage, and strin- 
gent anti-monopoly laws. Jerry and the Populists led the attack upon 
“vested interests’ and stubborn tradition that finally resulted in honest 
Progressivism and reform. 

But it is not for these ideas that old-timers in the “Big Seventh” re- 
member Jerry Simpson, even though much that he supported has been found 
to be sound governmental practice. They remember him instead for his 
winning, confident platform personality; his good humor; his sharp-barbed 
attacks upon the powerful foe; his clever, apt illustration; his mastery of 
all the techniques of skillful rebuttal. He was a “man of the people;” he 
knew their problems and he knew them. 


Building The Competitive Oration 
‘ORVILLE ROBERTS 


peaking as one who is called upon to serve as a judge in high school 
G and collegiate oratorical contests, I would like to observe that quite often 

much of what we are doing in terms of preparing, training, and goal-direct- 
ing our students is at best nebulous, and at worst harmful. In an attempt 
to re-evaluate our attitude toward—and building techniques in—oratory, 
the following article is offered. It does not contain “final answers;” it is 
but a reflection of the writer’s experience as a high school and collegiate 
competitive orator, and more lately as a teacher and critic of student ora- 
tory. Due to space limitations, this article is offered in outline form. The 
teacher may draw upon his ingenuity and information in supplying illus- 
trations of the parts and steps, which illustrations will give conceptual 
meaning to these generalizations. 

SELECTING A SUBJECT 

- The student orator should first consider the following questions: 

I. About what does the orator have the most conviction and knowledge? 

II. About what does the orator have the most conviction and knowledge, 
and in which the average audience would be interested? 

III. About what does the orator have the most conviction and knowledge, 
in which the average audience would be interested, and about which the 
orator knows more than would the average audience? 

IV. About what does the orator have the most conviction and knowledge, 
in which the average audience would be interested, about which the orator 
knows more than the average audience, and which the audience can be made 
to see has a vital significance for them? 

V. About what does the orator have the most conviction and knowledge, 
in which the average audience would be interested, about which the orator 
knows more than would the average audience, which the audience can be 
made to see has a vital significance for them, and which the orator can 
adequately, factually, relatively completely develop in the time allotted. 

When the subject is found which measures up to the foregoing criteria, 
that is the subject upon which to build the oration. 


* Orville Roberts is Director of Forensics at Kansas Wesleyan University. 
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PRELIMINARY STEPS IN PREPARATION 

I. The orator should have an extensive knowledge of the immediate sub- 
ject matter of his speech—based on research through reading, or in certain 
cases, personal interviews with men qualified by profession to offer sug- 
gestions, i.e., teachers, lawyers, preachers. 

II. The orator should have an extensive knowledge of the background 
of the general area of his subject. What did orators in other ages have to say 
about this subject? What do philosophers have to say about this subject, 
etc.? Such a preliminary step will tend to produce “richer” thought content 
and more “dignified” expression. It also imparts that intangible “feeling 
of authority” which comes from a detailed knowledge of the history of 
thought on a given subject. 

For the beginning orator, at least 10 of the greatest orations of the past 
should be read to give a ‘feeling’ for oratorical style. Here are some ‘sug- 
gested orations for reading and study: 

1) Demosthenes “On the Crown” 

2) Burke “On the Conciliation of the American Colonies” 
3) Bryan “Cross of Gold” 

4) Webster “Reply to Senator Hayne” 

5) Patrick Henry “Speech in the Virginia Assembly” 

6) Lincoln “Second Inaugural Address” 

7) Edward Everett “The National Character” 

8) Richard Watson Gilder “The New Patriotism” 

9) Cromwell “Acres of Diamonds” 

10) Rufus Choate “The Aim of Deliberative Eloquence” 


PREPARING THE ORATION 

I. Write down in twenty-five words or less, the central theme, the 
thesis, the “gist” of the oration. 

Il. Write down everything that comes to mind regarding the subject. 
Organization is not important at this stage. Get it “out of your system.” 

III. Make an outline. Include introduction, (statement of thesis and 
description of importance of subject to audience) body, and conclusion. 

IV. In the body, use examples, reflecting several points of view, indi- 
cating the nature, extent, significance, history, importance, etc., of the sub- 
ject. Draw upon the long “writing-out” referred to under II. Lead toward 
the conclusion by reducing examples, analogies, etc., into one unforgettable 
sentence which epitomizes the essence of the thesis. The body, always, 
regardless of the “abstractness” of the thesis, must contain easy to under- 
stand, specific, factual bases, in order that the audience may find meaning 
for what is said through the process of visualization. 

V. In the conclusion, if you have a problem-solution oration, offer 
solution here. Make certain the solution tallies explicitly with the problem; 
that is, that the solution solves the problem—that it is not a generalization. 
If your oration is biographical—expand the import of the “unforgettable 
sentence” so that it indicates the significance of the person’s life in terms 
of a contemporary problem, in terms of the person’s qualities of humanity 
which we should emulate, or etc. Generally, the conclusion of an oration 
should define the thesis so that it has a broad application and significance. 
If an “appeal to action” as a means of motivating the audience is employed 
in the conclusion, it should be specifically goal-directed, although the lan- 
guage might conceivably be figurative, and it should be realistic. 
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5 OBSERVATIONS REGARDING ORATORICAL PHRASLOLOGY 


; I. There is but one criterion of linguistic usage in oratory: the language 


must project “emotion” clearly and forcefully. This criterion implies that 
language is not the end in oratory. Because of the effects certain words 
produce upon the nervous system of hearers because of extensive previous 
conditioning, so called “affective” linguistic manipulation is all too often 
the only goal of the un-knowing or demagogic speaker. “Ethics” require 
that words be reacted to as representations of that which is being talked 
about, and that they not be reacted to because of their “emotive,” “impres- 
sive,” etc., qualities. 

II. Figurative language is used to best advantages when a non-literal 
analogy is being developed. 

III. Literal language, simple and specific, is most desirable when 
stating the thesis, and when developing the thesis through the use of exam- 
ples and illustration. This is emphasized, because in these instances, the 
orator’s purpose should be to instruct, not to “persuade,” and this cannot 
be accomplished if the meaning is ambiguous. 

IV. Colloquialisms and slang should be sedulously avoided—excepting 
quotations, or passages of dialect. 

V. Levity, or language which produces effects of whimsey, are almost 
without exception to be avoided in an oration. 

VI. The beginning orator would be well advised to avoid copying lan- 
guage employed by the “ancient” orators, since it is too formal and elevated 


for the “modern” public platform, and to avoid the flamboyancy of con- 


lurks but. little thought. 
VII. Avoid cliches as you would the plague! 


.) temporary collegiate and political orators, since behind the imagery there 


} : VIII. Elevated language is used to advantage in the conclusion if it is 


not overdone, and if a specific, factual frame-of-reference has been estab- 
lished in the body of the oration. When this is the case, elevated language 
can impart a justifiable emotional quality. Without a solid core of fact, 
elevated language becomes mere exhibitionism. 


DELIVERY 

I. Dignity of bearing is the most general, and yet the most specific, 
definition of appearance that can be offered regarding the orator. 

II. The mood is usually serious. Therefore, saccharine smiles and 
“plays to the gallery” are out of place. An audience judges a speech as 
much by the character of the orator—as reflected in his style of speech and 
appearance—as they do by what he says. It should be emphasized that 
everything else considered, sincerity is the most compelling quality of ora- 


. | tory. The touchstone of successful speech is to be found in deep personal 


conviction. This quality, or the lack of it, will be revealed by the manner 
' in which the orator delivers his speech. 
I III. Avoid over-done gesticulation. Dramatic gestures were the rule 
f 50 years ago. It is now the general opinion that restrained, .though complete 
' gesticulation (as opposed to “fidgeting” is the more effective—and by the 

same logic which testifies that under-statement is often more effective than 
|) Over-statement. 

IV. The usual admonitions of clear, clean articulation, physical relax- 
ation, neat grooming, and vocal variety of course apply to oratory. 
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OTHER OBSERVATION 

I. High school and inter-collegiate orators saci have had experience 
as competitive debaters. As such, they are accustomed to speaking without 
an audience, since none save the opposing team, the judge, and occasionally 
a timekeeper are present during the debate. Therefore, it should be stressed 
that the student orator must recognize that the central role of an audience 
is basic in determining the structure of the speech. This will require some 
reorientation in the point of view of students who are usually concerned 
more with the inter-relations of arguments than they are with audiences. 

II. The student orator should be on guard against the evolution of an 
oratorical style more appropriate to debate or extempore speaking than to 
oratory. Arguments should not be “slanted” in oratory as they are in de- 
bate, and “trick” organizations and “fuzzy” terminology should be avoided. 
Obfuscation is felt by some—not by the present writer—to be desirable in 
debate because it “confuses” the opposition and makes rebuttal difficult. 
In oratory, however, the goal is not to dissimulate but to instruct. This 
rather elemental difference in structure and approach should be stressed. 

III. If an oration is to mean anything to the orator, something must be 
sacrificed in order that the oration can be produced. I truly feel that one 
who passes up a football game, or a dance, or who goes without 8 hours 
sleep to “sweat it out” in writing and practicing an oration will do an infin- 
itely better job in the contest—or in any situation, for that matter—than 
one who yells at his buddy over a nickelodeon at the Snack Shop: “Say, 
have you got an idea for an oration? I gotta give one this week end.” 
“Giving” something to an oration in the way of personal comfort or con- 
venience causes it to be more a part of the orator, and it gives him a greater 


motivation for working for its success. 
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The University of Kansas City 
Speech — Radio — Theatre 
% Complete Undergraduate Program, correlated with English, 
in Speech, Radio, and Theatre. 
% Graduate Program leading to M.A. in Theatre. 


% Summer Workshops in the Educational Theatre leading to 
M.A. in Education or Theatre. 


% Modern fully equipped Little Theatre, Radio Workshop, and 
Speech Laboratory. 


% Public appearances in Speech, in Theatre, and over com- 
mercial Radio Stations. 


5100 Rockhill Road Kansas City 4, Missouri 
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School of Speech 


University of Denver 


% Nineteenth Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
February 16-18, 1950 


*% Fifteenth Summer High School Speech Groups Laboratory 
June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25 


% Special Workshops During Summer of 1950: 
Workshop in Interpersonal Communication—June 19-July 21 
Workshop in Basic Communication—July 24-August 25 


yy Concentrations and Area Programs in: 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, Public Speaking and Dis- 
cussion, Oral Reading, Speech Education, Basic Communi- 
cation. 


yy Residence Facilities for Patients in Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. 


yy Degrees: B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Ed. D. 


For information about the School of Speech, address Dr. 
Elwood Murray, Director, School of Speech, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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News nid Notes ) 


Unusual opportunities will be ex- ‘ 
tended this year to all students and 
faculty members attending the well- i 
known Rocky Mountain Speech Con- i 
ference at the University of Denver. 
The dates are February 16, 17, and YOUR HOME DESERVES 
18. Special divisions in discussion, 

oratory, oral reading and radio broad- THE FINEST 

casting for both high school and 
college students will be held. Write 


to P. Merville Larson for detailed in- a 
formation. Mason & Haulin 


Debaters from many Kansas col- 
leges are planning to attend the the DMT 
Grand Western Debate Tournament W Tis at a 

at Northwestern University on Feb- sty 

ruary 11. Four rounds of debate are 
scheduled and a “Grand Western 
Champion” team will be declared. 


The University of Kansas will pre- 
sent the Kansas Players in “She 
Stoops to Conquer” in many towns 
and cities throughout the state. The 
Players will carry complete costume, 
scenic and lighting equipment on 
their Spring Tour. If you would like 
to have this famous play presented 


in your community, write to Guy ) 
Keeler, Kansas University. Speakers ad 
also are available for programs spon- 
sored by civic organizations, Parent . 
Teacher Association groups, profes- A statety Mason & Hamlio 
sional clubs, etc. For example, three Grand Piano is the 
foreign students from Kansas Uni- crowning touch to a home 
versity Is- of beauty. Its name 
rael) will speak to the Iola Kiwanis sell ies glorious 
Club on February 3. 
tone and matchless 
beauty reflect the master 
craftsmanship behind every 
The annual Central States Speech Mason & Hamlin Pisno. i 
Convention will be held at Columbia, 
Ohio at the Deshler Wallick Hotel 
on April 14 and 15. Plan to attend 
this conference. 
_ BELL MUSIC CO. 
Did you ever promise this editor 925 Mass. St. 
that you would “write something” 
od the a Did you ever find La K 
e time for completion of your ar- wre sas 
ticle? Why not—instead of the ar- nce, an 
e ticle which you have not written— | 
write a letter telling what you think 
of the Journal, its editor, or speech 
and drama teachers in the Journal. 


Many of our readers say that they 
would like to read “Letters to the 
Editor.” 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Freedom Foundation awards for advancing the American Way 
were presented on November 21, 1949 at Valley Forge by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the authors of the following speeches 


Hersert Hoover—“Think of the Next Generation” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 15, No. 22. 
James F. Byrnes-—“Great Decisions Must be Made” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 15, No. 19. 
Joun Fosrer Duttes—“The Meaning of Freedom” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 14, No. 19. 
Grorce E. Soxotsky——“Dignity and Liberty” 
Vital Speeches Vol. 14, No. 19. 


Awards were also presented to Judge Harold R. Medina, Robert A. Taft 
and Dr. Ruth Alexander, all of whom had speeches published in recent 
issues of VITAL SPEECHES. 

The award winners were selected by a jury of twenty-one State Supreme 
Court Justices and officials of patriotic societies, Dr. Harold E. Stassen, 
President of the University of Pennsylvania, was non-voting chairman of 
the awards jury. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


presents the complete text of the significant speeches by lead- 
ing moulders of public opinion on the important problems of 
the day. VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY affords students 
examples of the effective speech of today’s leaders and will 
help them to recognize the importance of the spoken word and 
the necessity for fundamental training in public speaking, if 
they hope to attain a prominent position in any walk of life. 
The knowledge gained by reading these speeches will be of + 
great help to the student in many of his studies. 


Group Rates—All Delivered to One Address 
FOUR MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION—EIGHT ISSUES 
10 to 24—$1.00 each 25 or more—75 cents each 
LESS THAN EIGHT ISSUES 
10 to 24—15 cents per copy 25 or more—10 cents per copy 
FREE WITH GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR THE STUDENT—copy of the comments of Dr. Crocker, on the 
skillful use of the principles of speech in the address THE ART OF 
re by Virgil M. Hancher, President, State University 
of Iowa. 

FOR THE TEACHER—copy of Dr. Crocker’s comments and a desk copy 
of each issue of VITAL SPEECHES for the duration of the group sub- 
scription. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


One year $5.00 Issued Ist and 15th each month Two years $9.00 
Sample copy on request 
33 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Chicago—Evanston, Illinois 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


Over nine hundred majors in Speech from forty-five states and 
foreign countries. 


A Faculty and Staff of ninety-five persons. 


Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and Audi- 
ology, Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, Speech 
Education. 


Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop Theatre, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory. 


Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Edgar Bergen 
Foundation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, C. C. Bunch 
Fellowships in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships and 
Fellowships. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information about the School of Speech, address JAMES 


H. McBURNEY, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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